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What, then, is the Cabinet ?l It consists of those members
of the King's Ministry who are summoned to attend Cabinet
meetings. The Secretaries of State and the holders of the
most important ministerial offices are always included in the
Cabinet, but there are some offices, such as those of Post-
master-General and Chief Commissioner of Works, of which
the holders sometimes are, and sometimes are not Cabinet
Ministers. The chief member of the Ministry, who is called
the Prime Minister, summons and presides at Cabinet meetings.
Until quite recently the Prime Minister was not officially
recognised as such, and his title still indicates position or
precedence rather than office.

An excellent description of the Ministry, as constituted
under the Cabinet system, is to be found in Macaulay,2 and
there are so many things which "every schoolboy" knows
are to be found in Macaulay, but on which an educated
man often experiences difficulty in laying his finger at short
notice, that one may be pardoned for transcribing a well-
known passage. Some of the statements apply exclusively,
or specially, to that portion of the Ministry which constitutes
the Cabinet.

"The Ministry is, in fact, a committee of leading members of the two
Houses. It is nominated by the Crown, but it consists exclusively of
statesmen whose opinions on the pressing questions of the time agree, in
the main, with the opinion of the majority of the House of Commons.
Among the members of this committee are distributed the great depart-
ments of the administration. Each Minister conducts the ordinary business
of his own office without reference to his colleagues. But the most
important business of every office, and especially such business as is likely
to be the subject of discussion in Parliament, is brought under the con-
sideration of the whole Ministry. In Parliament the Ministers are bound
to act as one man on all questions relating to the executive government.
If one of them diverts from the rest on a question too important to admit
of compromise, it is his duty to retire. While the Ministers retain the
confidence of the parliamentary majority, that majority supports them
against opposition, and rejects every motion which reflects on them or is
likely to embarrass them. If they forfeit that confidence, if the parlia-
mentary majority is dissatisfied with the way in which patronage is

1  The best account of the Cabinet system is,  perhaps, that given in
Mr. Morley's monograph on Walpole, ch. VII.   But there are good accounts
elsewhere, notably in Sidney Low's " Government of England."

2  History, ch. XX.